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THE “TALK OF FICTION. 








In “Dr. Thorne” Trollope says that no 
author could report a conversation exactly as it 
occurred ; if he did so, his report would be 
thought a caricature. Until the dominance of 
the realist this was apparently the general 
opinion. One has only to read over an inter- 
view between Pendennis and Warrington, or 
between Walter Gay and Florence Dombey}, 
and then any conversation in Howells’ novels, 
to see what liberties the best of writers used to 
take with reports of suppositious conversa- 
tions, and how minutely they are followed now. 

The dialect writers follow the same rule of 
fidelity to nature. Stephen Crane is not alone 
in an almost revolting truthfulness of talk. 
Yet any one who has a quick ear and a fancy 
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for vernacular will be surprised, often, at the 
slips made by these morbidly painstaking 
authors. One such mistake is that of causing 
the unlearned to converse freely. This is an 
error to be noted in the case of Richard Harding 
Davis’ Hefty Burke. The real Hefty never 
would put together so many sentences at once. 
He is unused to turning his thoughts into 
words; he has a very small vocabulary, and 
that is not at his instant command. I never 
saw, outside of fiction, a fluent, uneducated 
talker. Although sometimes garrulous, such a 
person is invariably rambling, repeats himself 
interminably, and does not generally finish his 
sentences, which may not have subjects or 
verbs, and are practically never perfect and in 
a continuous stream, as in current representa- 
tion of the shrewd unlettered. I should say 
that it is impossible for any one who cannot 
write a fair letter to make a fair speech. Yet 
our dialect-writers, from Bret Harte to Miss 
Wilkins, cause such characters to spout rough 
eloquence by the page. 

Another thing: the dialect-speakers always 
use the briefest sentences, if they do finish 
them. Theyneveremploy clauses. Theynever 
say “who” or “which,” except interrogatively- 
To them it is impossible to construct anything 
like: “The man who seen ye come along thet 
road which ye passed jest now.” Such a com- 
bination of careless and careful English — for 
“who” and “which,” so spoken, are unusually 
careful English — would be as absurd as would 
the same mistakes tacked to a Greek quotation. 
You may find a similar sentence, however, in 
almost any current country tale. 

Naturally, a foreign tongue, or the blunders 
of a foreigner, will betray still more errors. 
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Rudyard Kipling, the Wonderful, displayed his 
mastery of our several dialects in his story. 
“The Walking Delegate.” Even he, though, 
fell into two palpable traps in “Bimi,” where 
he noted the speeches, in much-shattered Eng- 
lish, of Hans Breitman. He made the German 
say “was” and “thatch” correctly. Any one 
should know that “w” and “th” are two 
sounds that no German not better versed in our 
language than Hans was could possibly use as 
written. Mrs. Burton Harrison, in her novel, 


“The Anglomaniacs,” has an Anglican butler 
who drops and adds the letter “h” in the same 
sentences. This is a feat that no cockney ever 
accomplished; he may drop, or he may add, 
but not at once. 

An ear for oddities of diction is needed in 
writing work of this sort, and the correct ear 
will not play one false any more than it would 
in music. It always sounds the true note; or 
it makes a discord. Ruth Hall. 


CaTsKILL, N. Y. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.” 


XVIII.— By THE EpDITOR OF THE HOME 
MAGAZINE. 


Persons who aspire to write for the maga- 
zines waste a great deal of time and a great 
deal of energy in sending their productions to 
the wrong publications. Therefore, I take 
great pleasure in responding to the invitation 
of the editor of THE WRITER to tell about what 
kind of articles and stories the Home Magazine 
wants. Almost every magazine has a style of 





* This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,”’ written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not want in the way of manuscripts, 
was begun in Tue Writer for September, 1895, and will be 
continued. The article in the September Writer was by 
William Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the /adefend- 
ent. The article for October was by Robert E. Bonner, editor 
of the New York Ledger. The article for November was by 
Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the Outlook. The 
articles for December were by B. Arkell, editor of Les/ie’s 
Weekly, and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly. The articles for January were by Joseph Newton 
Hallock, editor of the Christian Work, and Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the New England Magazine. The article for Febru- 
ary was by Robert M. Offord, managing editor of the New 
York Observer. The article for March was by Nella I. Dag- 
gett, editor of the Home. The articles for April were by 
Frank Lee Farnell, editor of Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours, 
Henry Tyrrell, editor of Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, and 
the Editor of Godey'’s. The article for June was by Amos R. 
Wells, managing editor of the Gelden Rule. The article for 
September was by Rosa Sonneschein, editor of the American 
Jewess. The article for October was by the editors of the 
Youth's Companion. The article for May was by A. R. Doyle, 
editor of the Catholic World Magazine. 


its own; this is no more than natural, as every 
editor has a style of his own. It follows that 
if the writers who wish to sell manuscripts to 
the editor would first study what the editor 
wants, there would be a great many postage 
stamps saved, and the editor’s brain would be 
spared the endless rack, and tear, and worry of 
reading and sending back manuscripts that are 
not at all suited to his purpose. 

The Home Magazine of Binghamton occu- 
pies a unique position in the publication field. 
In the first place, let me try to tell you what 
the word “Home” in our title means. Our 
magazine is unlike the Ladies’ Home Fournal, 
or the hundred or so other “ Home” publica- 
tions, in that we do not aspire to reach the 
inner family circle in particular; our magazine 
is published by and in behalf of the Commercial 
Travelers’ Home which the commercial trav- 
elers of the country are building at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.,and its purpose is to raise revenue 
to complete and maintain this structure. The 
word “ Home” in our title means the Commer- 
cial Travelers’ Home; therefore we do not 
want to print the recipes for chapped hands, 
or the descriptions of cozy corners, or the 
fashion notes, with which some of our con- 
tributors have been so kind as to burden us. 

Our aim is to publish a magazine of high- 
class literary merit, one that will appeal in 
general to people of literary tastes, and at the 
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same time will be of particular interest to busi- 
ness and commercial men. For instance, we 
want good stories about commercial travelers 
and business life; we want special articles, 
illustrated if possible, on subjects that are of 
interest to business men; we want articles on 
new inventions in commerce and the arts; on 
topics of timely interest; on commercial muse- 
ums; chambers of commerce, and new efforts 
and developments in this line. 

We try to make our magazine American; that 
is, we want as much matter by American 
authors as possible. We like patriotic stories, 
though we draw the line between patriotism 
and jingoism. We are always in the market 
for short fiction, the shorter the better. In 
fact, we make a specialty of short stories of from 
800 to 3,000 words in length, and they have 
proved very popular. We make three qualifi- 
cations — they must be short, full of action, and 
with a probable plot. As a general thing, we 
do not care very much for serials unless they 
are good, short, and something out of the ordi- 
nary. Character sketches, and descriptions of 
travel if they are short and will bear illustrat- 
ing, are also acceptable. 

One thing we are putting particular stress on 
is articles on topics of current economic inter- 
est. We are for no political or religious creed, 
yet, at the same time, we wish to keep abreast 
of the times, and if there is anything going on 
in politics or in sociology, we are ready to give 
space to it. Our articles on economic subjects 
have been made features of in the past and 
have been quite popular, and we shall continue 
them. 

We give space in a special department to 
short anecdotes and verse about commer- 
cial travelers. All this must be clean and 


profitable, and if it is humorous, all the 
better. 

These may be considered the general bound- 
ary lines of our editorial province, but they 
are by no means fixed. To decide arbitrarily in 
advance just what we want and don’t want would 
be to prevent all improvement, all progress; 
and magazines have to improve, to keep up 
with the times, just like other folk. We strive 
to make our tastes elastic, and to keep out of 
the rut of the commonplace. We want origi- 
nality in all things—in style of writing, in 
treatment, and in subject. In fact, we have 
somewhat of a partiality for new writers. Too 
many of the old writers, who have achieved 
their fame, are careless in their work — maga- 
zine writers in particular. They are after the 
almighty dollar first, last, and always. It is 
different with beginners: they have their repu- 
tation to gain; they Aave to be particular, or 
their work will not attract any attention. Most 
of the masterpieces of American literature have 
been written by persons who, when they wrote, 
were comparatively unknown. Now, I hope 
some too critical reader will not pick up this 
statement and enumerate a long list of excep- 
tions. Of course there are exceptions, but the 
general rule holds good, I think. 

If, through the kindness of THE WRITER, 
this little article shall be the means of widening 
the circle of our contributors and extending our 
acquaintance with the writing public, we shall 
be grateful. We appreciate the value of sucha 
publication as THE WRITER, — it enables the 
editor and the contributor to become better 
acquainted, and to become better acquainted 
means better results all around. 

Arthur T. Vance. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





NEEDED NEW WORDS. 


There are a number of new words that are 
seriously needed in the English language. 
Among them are :— 

1. A prefix for the names of men that shall 


designate whether they are married or not, as 
“Mrs.” and “Miss” do for women. This is 
desirable, in spite of the fact that story tellers 
have based so many interesting plots on 
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the mystery surrounding male matrimony. 

2. If the matrimonial classification is to be 
made complete, a prefix that shall be given to 
widows, now that many are discarding the 
wearing of a distinctive garb of widowhood. 

3. The pronoun that will express personality 
without gender —doing away with such sen- 
tences as “every one is the architect of his or 
her own fortunes.” 

4. A prefix that shall designate the innocent 
or injured party to a divorce suit—a vindicatory 


prefix —for preventing conversation like the 
following: “Is sheawidow?” “ No, 
she is divorced,” a cruel, but common reply, 
when the party spoken of is the sinned against, 
not the sinner. 

How much longer must we wait for these 
much needed words? I realize that it is a 
good deal easier to show the need than it is 
to supply it properly. 

F. M. Parsons. 


MILwavukge, Wis. 





THE STORY OF A STORY. 


Our friend, the editor, has asked me to give 
one or two illustrations of the way in which a 
story is written and published. In this paper 
I will follow along the steps in the writing and 
publication of “ The Man without a Country.” 
This story is used as a reading-book in some 
of the schools in the Western states, and I 
know that some of our readers have seen it. 

For the rest, I will say briefly that it de- 
scribes the life of an officer of the United 
States army, who, in a frenzy of anger at a 
court martial, where he was on trial, cursed the 
United States, in whose service he was, and 
said he wished he might never hear the name 
of the United States again. The court, in the 
story, sentenced him to have his wish fulfilled, 
and for fifty-six years, from that time till the 
very day of his death, he never hears the name 
of his country. He is a “man without a coun- 
try.” He guesses much about his country, but 
no one is permitted to talk to him of his coun- 
try or to tell him anything of her affairs. 

He knows that his country exists, because 
he is kept all his life in a sort of honorable 
confinement on some vessel of the United 
States navy. He is even made in the story 
to assist in the battle in which the frigate 


United States took the English frigate Java. 

Here is a very improbable story. I took 
care so to arrange every part of it that any 
person thoroughly acquainted with the history 
of this country should know that it was a para- 
ble, or what the old writers called “a piece of 
invented example.” 

But there are a great many persons who are 
not well acquainted with the history of their 
country. The story was published in the Civil 
War at a moment of great excitement, when 
very improbable things took place every day. 
The story was very widely circulated. For 
these reasons it happened that many persons 
in different parts of the country supposed at 
the time that the story was true. I meant that 
they should, if I could make them. But I took 
no liberty in telling my story which a novelist 
is not entitled to take. The whole is told by a 
fictitious character named Frederic Ingham. 
It is told of another fictitious character, to 
whom the name of Philip Nolan is given. I 
had the same right to invent these people, to 
give them their names, and to invent their ad- 
ventures as Walter Scott had to invent Edward 
Waverley, or Mr. Dickens to invent Barnaby 
Rudge. 
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I have never been pleased, therefore, that an 
irreligious paper of wide circulation, published 
under the auspices of a great ecclesiastical cor- 
poration, said that I was a “forger and a 
counterfeiter.” 

How is such a story written? 

You see, at the beginning, you have a moral 
which you want to impress. You want to show 
to young men in the United States how horri- 
ble a thing it would be if they had no country. 
At that very time a Western politician of some 
notoriety had said that he did not wish to be- 
long to the United States. General Burnside, 
who was in command of the district where he 
lived, arrested him and sent him over the 
border. 

You may hear foolish women say the same 
thing now, in the intervals of flirting or danc- 
ing. “O dear, no! Do you know? I wish I 
had not been born in the United States.” You 
can hear young men in the intervals between 
comparing two varnishes for russet tennis- 
shoes express the same wish. 

I had determined to show that it is a very 
bad thing to have no country. I had to show 
this for a whole lifetime. So I invented a man 
who expressed this wish when a young man, 
and who died as an old man, after he had tried 
his experiment. For my purpose I made him 
an officer in the army of the United States. 
This was not as if army officers have duties to 
the country more pressing than those of her 
other sons and daughters; but because they 
are so well defined that they could be more 
easily handled in a story. 

Where, then, shall we find such an officer 
about sixty years before 1863? 

In 1804, fifty-nine years before, Aaron Burr 
started on his scheme for a conquest of north- 
ern Mexico. In 1805, he went down the Mis- 
sissippi to carry out that scheme. Burr was 
an adventurer willing to abandon his country, 
if he could make any personal profit even by 
treason. Clearly, it will help our story a little 
if we connect our Man without a Country with 
Aaron Burr. 

I therefore fixed this time, and the young 
officer was to be on service in what was called 
the Legion of the West when Aaron Burr went 
down the Mississippi river in quest of an empire. 


So I knew who my hero was to be, where he 
was to be, and when. 

To prepare myself to describe him [ had 
first to read, and to read carefully, the story of 
this adventure of Aaron Burr’s. It has never 
been well written. It would be a good subject 
for any intelligent young person now. Queerly 
enough, the American historians have known 
very little about it, have cared less, and have 
not written down even what they knew. 

I had to prepare myself by reading from the 
original authorities. I went to the Antiquarian 
hall in Worcester and read from the files of the 
old newspapers of the day. I read the official 
documents published by the government, which 
are very few. I read the long report of Burr’s 
trial for treason. I read the annual reports of 
the secretary of war, that I might know where 
our little army was stationed and who were its 
officers. 

I also read the greater part of General James 
Wilkinson’s memoirs. He was the commander 
of our army at the West at that time. He was, 
by the way, in the secret pay of the king of 
Spain, as has been made certain since his 
death. He would have been hanged for trea- 
son, as he should have been, could this have 
been proved while he lived. It was suspected 
by the government, but could not be proved. 

All this about Burr was of little or no use 
for the plot or movement of the story. All 
that I needed for that was to know that he 
went down the river in 1804 and again in 1805. 
But it gave me, what every story needs, its 
true local color, or what people call its atmos- 
phere. It taught me how such a young man 
as my hero would be educated, what his habits 
would be, what his prejudices, and what his 
temptations. To speak of a detail, 1 think I 
should not have known that Money-Musk was 
a dancing tune in those days but that an old 
newspaper told me that the people danced 
Money-Musk among other dances at a ball 
given in Burr’s honor. 

Among other things which I got for my story 
was the hero’s name. This General Wilkinson 
had a business partner in Orleans, — which we 
call New Orleans,—which was a French or 
Spanish colony till 1803. This partner’s name 
was Nolan. In 1801 he went into the Spanish 
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province of Texas to hunt for wild horses, 
which he had agreed to furnish for the Spanish 
garrison in Orleans. The Spanish officers in 
Texas thought he came on warlike intent, or 
pretended to, and killed him treacherously. 

This was very convenient for General Wil- 
kinson. For whenever he was called upon to 
explain anything which was suspicious, he 
would say that his proofs of what he said were 
unfortunately lost when Mr. Nolan was killed 
in Texas. Asif Mr. Nolan would have carried 
on a hunting adventure his business corre- 
spondence with General Wilkinson! 

Now, while my hero had no name, I stumbled 
on this name of Nolan. I saw that this would 
be a good name for my man. It was the name 
of an adventurous Kentuckian, who might be 
still remembered in Louisiana. In fact, I 
found afterward that he was. In reading 
Wilkinson, I took a memorandum of the name 
of Nolan, and I took the impression that his 
whole name was Stephen Nolan. Well! if in 
that family they named one boy from the 
evangelist Stephen, they might name another 
from the evangelist Philip. Many years be- 
fore, on St. Stephen’s Day, I had heard a 
clergyman preach a sermon on St. Philip by 
mistake. So, giving my hero the surname of 
Nolan, I gave him the Christian name of 
Philip, and in my story he speaks of Stephen 
Nolan, once as his brother, once as his cousin. 
This variation between the brother and cousin 
is intentional in the story. It is one of those 
slips Frederic Ingham would readily have made 
in regard to an unimportant detail. Proof- 
readers hate such slips, and should. So do 
the people called critics. But they add to the 
naturalness, or what is called the vraisem- 
blance, of the story. 

A year after the story was published I was 
looking through Wilkinson’s memoirs again, 
and I found, to my surprise and horror, that 
the real man who was killed in Texas in 1801 
was named Philip Nolan, and not Stephen 
Nolan, as I had supposed. That is, I had 
given the name ofa real man, who was killed 
in Texas in 18o1, to a fictitious character whom 
I had created, who was in the United States 
army in 1804. When I discovered this, I dis- 
covered for the first time how it could be that 


two aged ladies, who said they were sisters of 
Philip Nolan, had sent to me for more particu 
lars of his life. 

The plan of the story required that the hero, 
Philip Nolan, should spend most of his life at 
sea. To prepare for this I must know about 
the United States navy, particularly in those 
earliest days of the navy at the beginning of 
the present century. I therefore read the re- 
ports of the war and navy departments from the 
year 1804 to the year 1830. I took notes of 
the names of all of the vessels and of many of 
the officers. As a writer of fiction, I had no 
right to say that a real Captain Shaw, in a real 
ship Intrepid, did this thing or that. But, if I 
wanted to make my story natural and plausi- 
ble, if I knew that “Shubrick” was a well- 
known officer in the early navy, I could invent 
another “ Shubrick,” as I had invented a sec- 
ond Nolan, and I could put this invented Shu- 
brick on an invented vessel. To do this, I 
might give the invented vessel the name of a 
real vessel, if that real vessel had ceased to 
exist. 

For instance, Philip Nolan is said to have 
died on the corvette Levant in latitude 2° 11/ 
south, longitude 1° 31’ west. This latitude 
and longitude represents a point on the top of 
the Andes, and the corvette Levant disappeared 
at sea nearly a generation before the date when 
she turned up on top of the Andes. After I 
had taken such pains fifty times in the story to 
place ic distinctly among parables or invented 
examples, the irreligious editor in New York 
called me “a forger and a counterfeiter.” 

The rule seems to be this, though I am not 
sure of it: The writer of fiction must not make 
areal person do anything which he knows he 
did not do; but he may make him say things 
which he might and could have said, though 
these things are not recorded. They might 
have been recorded, though they are not writ- 
ten down. On the other hand, he must not 
violate the truth of history by saying that an 
imagined character did something which he 
knows was really done by another person. He 
may make his imagined character do some 
imagined thing which he knows was really 
never done at all. In the case of our story, 
for instance, Frederic Ingham, an imagined 
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person, tells how Philip Nolan, another imag- 
ined person, fought a gun in an imagined 
battle. But to keep fiction in its place, and 
not to overstep the threshold of history, I was 
obliged to make Ingham say that he had told 
the story as he had heard it told, and that he 
had heard it told in several different ways. 

By such reading as I have tried to describe 
about Aaron Burr’s Mississippi voyages, and 
about the United States navy of early days, I 
was equipped in a fashion for writing my story. 
Of course, as I read I had turned over the dif- 
ferent scenes so that they gained more and 
more reality for me even before I began to 
write. After you have been thus equipped, if 
the preparation has been sufficient, the physi- 
cal writing goes on rapidly enough. You 
should be careful not to give too much space to 
the less important parts, lest you be crowded 
or have not free range in those which are more 
important. 

In this case, before I began to write, I knew 
substantially: what I was to say. Briefly, I 
was to show how a young man, who, under 
heavy strain in his early youth, had thought 
and cared nothing for the country to which he 
belonged, came before he died “to love her as 
no other man had loved her.” This was to be 
done in four or five separate scenes in differ- 
ent periods of his life. These scenes were to 
be described as naturally as I could describe 
them. 

When the story was written so far as the 
letter which describes Nolan’s death, I sent 
it to Mr. Fields, the editor of the Adlantic 
Monthly. 1 asked him if it would do. If he 
thought it would do, I said I could finish it at 
once, and we could print it in time for the 
October election in Ohio. In that election 
Mr. Vallandigham was a candidate, the man 
who had said he did not want to live in the 
United States, and whom General Burnside 
had sent over the border to the rebels. Mr. 
Fields wrote me that he thought it would do, 
and that if I could finish it at once it could be 
printed at once. I finished it that afternoon at 
one sitting, and sent him the whole copy im- 
mediately. It may interest young writers to 
know that as I wrote the last pages the tears 
dropped upon them from my eyes, and that 








those blistered sheets went to the printer. 

By one of the misfortunes, however, which 
are apt to give to magazines a certain languor 
as of something behind the times, the Ohio 
election of October passed, the November 
Atlantic was published, and it was not until 
the December number appeared that the story 
of a “ Man without a Country ” was published. 

Mr. Fields and I had taken pains that my 
name should not be connected withit. No one 
of the friends who met at the “ Corner Book- 
store” knew that such an article had been 
written. The proof had not been sent from the 
printer to me, but to him, and he had sent the 
proofs to me. This was to preserve the 
incognito. 

I was therefore surprised and a little an- 
noyed when I first heard of its publication. 
It was at an evening party late in November. 
James Freeman Clarke, who was one of the 
Atlantic contributors and of the daily coterie 
who met at the “Corner Book-store,” came 
up to me and said, “ Edward, we have been 
reading your story of ‘The Man without a 
Country.’ ” 

“ How did you know it was mine?” said I, a 
good deal annoyed that this was the first result 
of all our secrecy. 

And he told me that he had turned over to 
the index to the volume, which happened to be 
at the end of that number, and that the index 
said that the story was written by Edward E. 
Hale. 

The gentleman in the printing-office who 
made the indexes had seen the manuscript and 
knew my handwriting. I was a regular con- 
tributor for the A¢lantic. He knew no reason 
why my name should not be printed. And 
with that excess of zeal which one is loath to 
blame in a lazy world, he had revealed to the 
readers of the A¢/antic the one fact which Mr. 
Fields and I were most desirous that they 
should not know. 

That is, the reader knew from the beginning 
that the story was not one of the reminiscences 
of an officer in the navy, but that it was written 
by a clergyman, a regular contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


Edward Everett Hale. 
The Golden Rule, Boston. 
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Every now and then the editors of weekly 
papers receive letters from the man who has an 
axe to grind, offering to furnish free of charge 
to any editor who will ask for it an article on 
his pet hobby. Sometimes the article is offered 
in stereotype plates. Asa general thing, edi- 
tors who receive such offers will be safe if they 
reply, as one editor did recently: “We charge 
$10 a column for anything that is offered 
free.” 


* 
* 


* 

“James Lane Allen of the Chicago bar,” says 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate, “is one 
of the most polished of men. A public reader, 
an author of charming sketches, a lover of 
books, he has color of titles to position in the 
ranks of the literati.” Just the same, the world 


would think more of him if he would write his 
name “ James L. Allen,” —even though he has 
an undoubted legal right to the other signature, 
—and so make it plain that he has no desire 
to be mistaken for the man who has made the 


name “ James Lane Allen” famous. 


* 
* * 


A modern Mecenas advertised recently in 
the London Daily News as follows : — 


Writer wanted, who will write a history of California from 
material at British Museum, etc., for the remuneration of £ 10. 
Must be 400,000 words. Apply by letter only, to Essayist, etc. 


Imagine the denizens of Grubstreet tumbling 
over one another in their eagerness to get that 
fifty doilars ! 

* " * 
It is n’t a good idea for a writer to put under 
the title of his manuscript the line: — 
“For the Century Magazine.” 
The chances are that, if he does, he will have 
to write the first page over. 
* - * 

James Payn has confessed that once upon a 
time, in his capacity as Reader to a London 
publishing house, he rejected “John Ingle- 
sant.” Perhaps a good many of the blunders 
commonly attributed to publishers are really 
the blunders of authors whom the publishers 
employ to do their manuscript reading for 
them. 

* e aa 

Are there too many books? The man with 

a manuscript just finished does n’t think so. 
a*s 

What is a good day’s work, so far as quantity 
is concerned, for a professional author? Several 
writers of reputation have answered questions 
asked by the editor of Pearson's Magazine as 
to how much copy they can turn out daily, and 
the published replies are interesting. W. L. 
Alden says that he is good for 4,000 words a 
day, and that under pressure his average is 
higher. Frankfort Moore also says he can 
write 4,000 words a day. Sir Walter Besant 
says he can turn out 1,000 words a day. He 
goes to work like a mechanic. He sets out to 
write a book, and the 1,000 words daily, con- 
tinued for a month or two, soon make a fairly 
big volume. Anthony Trollope had this same 
habit of regular writing. His average was 
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about 10,000 words a week, and when he was 
pushed he increased it sometimes to 25,000 
words a week. Hall Caine says that he does 
not write rapidly, but is good for 1,500 words a 
day. Mr. Crockett says that he has run as 
high as 5,000 words a day, and sometimes has 
sunk as low as 800, and has been “ equally sat- 
isfied with both.” “John Oliver Hobbes” says 
that she produces not more than 150 words a 
day — a surprisingly small daily output for one 
who has published so much as she has. “Ian 
Maclaren,” with characteristic mock modesty, 
says that his experience has been too slight to 
warrant his making any public statement, while 
R. D. Blackmore rhythmically remarks : — 


The proper point about a book — 
Or be it praised or smitten — 

Is not to ask how long it took, 
But what it is when written. 


«** 

Cowper did not believe in editorial revision. 
A printer once took the liberty of correcting 
one of the poet’s lines. Cowper wrote to him: 
“There is a roughnesson a plum which nobody 
that understands fruit would rub off, though 
the plum would be much more polished with- 
out it... . I will only add that I wish you to 
guard me from all such meddling, assuring you 
that I always write as smoothly as I can, but 
that I never did, never will, sacrifice the spirit 
or sense of a passage to the sound of it.” 

a 

Editorial revision is not a bad thing, how- 
ever. While no editorial change should ever 
be made in a manuscript without the sanction 
of the author, there are few manuscripts that 
would not be improved by being edited bya 
competent reviser. Two heads are better than 
one, in literary work as in other cases, and an 
editor who has no genius for writing, but who 
has had a thorough training in the mechanics 
of literature, can often suggest to genius im- 
provements in his manuscript which genius 
should be very glad to make. Some very bril- 
liant writers are guilty of almost unpardonable 
rhetorical blunders, and occasionally of gram- 
matical blunders quite unpardonable. Their 
work would be all the better if, before it were 
given to the public, the manuscript were looked 
over by a competent hack, whose duty should 
be confined to suggesting to the author what 


might seem to him to be improvements in the 
work. The author, of course, would not have 
to adopt the suggestions unless he chose. In 
most cases he probably would adopt them 
gladly, and thus there would be fewer flies in 
the translucent amber of his fame. w. H. H. 


> 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


What is the best system of keeping an index 
for a weekly paper, to be issued with the last 
number of the volume? I mean, what is the 
most practical way of doing the job with the 
least labor and least rush at the end of the 
volume? L. B. 


[ A good way to index a weekly paper is to 
index each number, as it appears, on small slips 
to be filed alphabetically in a box, after the 
manner of a card catalogue. If this is done 
each week, the index is complete and ready for 
the printer at the end of the year, the last num- 
ber, of course, being indexed from page proofs. 
Moreover, the volume, so far as published, is 
constantly indexed up to date. The slips can 
be given out as copy without rewriting. If 
anybody has a better plan, THE WRITER would 
be glad to know of it.— w. H. H. ] 


The following sentence is clipped from an old 
number of a local paper : — 


Arthur W. Gates, son of the late Demnis S. B. Gates, and 
Ida B. Raymond, daughter of Rufus Raymond who with her 
mother is deceased, had a private little wedding last Saturday 
evening, Washington’s birthday, at 7, at the house of the latter’s 
aunt, Miss Carrie Howland, High street, by the Baptist pastor, 
Rev. A. T. Filmer. 

It may be necessary to say in explanation 
that the father had two wives. He and his 
first wife, the girl’s mother, are dead. 

Is the sentence grammatically correct? If 
not, where and why is it incorrect? How can 
all the points contained in it be included in one 
correct sentence? 

If the sentence is not upto the purist’s stand- 
ard, will it pass for ordinarily correct news- 
paper English? DB L. c 


[The sentence quoted is an unusually bad 


specimen of bad newspaper English. Gram- 
matically, the clause, ‘ who with her mother is 
deceased,” and the phrase, “ had a wedding by 
the pastor,” are incorrect. ‘The latter” ap- 
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parently refers to The Father of His Country. 
There would be no reason or excuse for includ- 
ing in one correct sentence all the facts given. 
— W. H. H.] 


Do the characters in “‘ Charles Auchester ” 
represent real persons ? S28: 

[ It has been said that “ Charles Auchester ” 
represents Herr Joachim; “Seraphzl,” Men- 
delssohn; “Aronach,” Zelter; “Porphyro,” 
Napoleon III.; “Starwood Burney,” Stern- 
dale Bennett; “Diamond Albany,” Disraeli; 


“Rodomant,” Beethoven; “Milans Angré,” 
Moscheles; “Clara Bennett,” Jenny Lind; 
“Maria,” Beethoven's sister. — w. H. H. ] 


————- 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


James Barnes, author of “A Loyal Traitor,” 
which has been running as a serial in Harper's 
Round Tadle, and is soon to be published in 
book form, was born at the Naval Academy, at 
Annapolis, his father being an officer in the 
navy, and graduated at Princeton about ten 
years ago. For several years he has been en- 
gaged in literary work in New York. From 
early boyhood Mr. Barnes is said to have been 
devoted to the study of American history, par- 
ticularly of American naval warfare, and the 
knowledge thus gathered has of late found ex- 
pression not only in his book on the “Naval 
Engagements of the War of 1812,” but in his 
fiction as well. 


Among the younger writers who have come 
into notice during the past few years, one of 
the most promising is John Fox, Jr., whose first 
story, “A Mountain Europa,” originally pub- 
lished in the Century, at once won enthusiastic 
approval, and whose later work, including “A 
Cumberland Vendetta,” has greatly strength- 
ened his reputation. Mr. Fox, though still in 
the ear'y thirties, has had a varied experience. 
Born in the Kentucky “blue grass” region, he 
was educated at Harvard College, where he dis- 
tinguished himself both as athlete and student. 
Then he studied law in New York City, but 
abandoned the profession for newspaper work, 
which gave him an excellent training for 


story-writing and finally broke down his health. 
He returned to Kentucky to recuperate, and 
there he lived among the mountaineers, gather- 
ing the material that he has since woven into 
fiction. During the past two years Mr. Fox 
has had considerable success as a reader from 
his own stories, and asa lecturer. He is now 
in Virginia, working on a new book, and revis- 
ing the proof-sheets of “ Hell fer Sartain, and 
Other Stories.” 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Allen. — James Lane Allen’s new novel, “ The 
Choir Invisible,” is the most rapid piece of 
writing that Mr. Allen has done, being more 
than twice as long as any of his other books, 
and written from beginning to end in some six 
months. — 7he Bookman. 


Barr. — Novel readers are familiar with the 
name of Amelia E. Barr. She has a record 
which makes less energetic women stand aside 
in awe. She has been the mother of fourteen 
children, has written thirty-two novels, has pre- 
pared a professor for Princeton College, and at 
sixty years of age is fresh and bright. She 
still devotes nine hours daily to her work, in 
spite of her age. 

Mrs. Barr attributes her vitality and good 
spirits to her determination to be a philosopher 
and to her system of work. She resides at a 
very pretty place called Cherry Croft at Corn- 
wall-on-the-Hudson. The quiet country life 
she finds best suited to her temperament. 
When she has a book on hand, she devotes all 
her time to it, and she never writes at night. 
The early morning hours find her up and at 
work. She writes through the whole forenoon. 
After dining at noon, she sleeps two hours, 
takes a cold plunge,— the second of the day,— 
and then carefully typewrites her morning’s 
work. She never allows any one to handle 
her manuscripts. Late in the afternoon come 
tea, callers, and pleasure, but no matter what 
is going on, Mrs. Barr is off to bed at 9 o'clock. 
This routine is carefully followed all the while 
a book is being written, and after the book is 
out of the way, the author gives herself up to 
pleasure. Her summers are usually spent in 
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England, and she is very proud of her English 
descent. She married a Scotch Presbyterian, 
and they spent happy years in a Texas town. 
There her children were born, and yellow fever 
carried off her husband and all her sons. With 
her flock of daughters she came North to make 
her way. Her first commission was to prepare 
two boys for college, and it is one of these boys 
who to-day holds a distinguished professorship 
at Princeton.—.Spring field Union. 

Barrie.— It may comfort some despairing 
aspirants for literary honors to know that Bar- 
rie could find no editor to touch his first work. 
“The magazines, Scotch and English, would 
have nothing to say to me. I think I tried 
them all with ‘The Courtin’ of T’nowhead’s 
Bell,’ but it never found shelter until it got 
within book covers. I had put together from 
my drawerful of rejected stories this book of 
‘Auld Licht Idylls,’ and in its collected form 
it once again went the rounds. I offered 
it to certain firms as a gift, but they would 
not have it, even at that.”— Rochester Post- 
Express. 

Burnett.— Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
is in Washington, busily engaged on her new 
novel. When Mrs. Burnett is writing a novel, 
she is completely absorbed in her work, and 
has little time for anything else. If she writes 
in England, she leaves her London house, hires 
a cottage in some remote village, and stays 
there till her work is done. The season being 
virtually over in Washington, and having her 
own house there, she finds it a good place to 
write in, and will stay there until the story is 
finished. — The Critic. 

Collins.— No artist at any time has taken 
his work more seriously. A bundle of letters 
addressed by Wilkie Collins to a London edi- 
tor, which now lies before us, abundantly illus- 
trates this point. From the careful corrections 
in his proofs, and his alarm lest any alteration 
should be made by another hand, we learn how 
thoroughly considered was every line of his 
stories, and how significant every syllable. The 
following passage (which has not hitherto seen 
the light ), on a subject near the heart of all 
editors who cater for the family, is particularly 
interesting : — 

“The other alteration,” wrote Collins, “I 





cannot consent to make. The ‘damns’ (two 
‘damns’ only, observe, in the whole story) 
mark the characters at very important places in 
the narrative. The ‘compromise’ which you 
suggest is simply what they would not say. I 
know of no instances of a writer with any re- 
spect for his art or for himself who has ever 
made the concession which your friends ask of 
me. My story is not addressed to young peo- 
ple exclusively— it is addressed to readers in 
general. I do not accept young people as the 
ultimate court of appeal in English literature. 
Mr. Turlington (the character in the story in 
question ) must talk like Mr. Turlington —even 
though the terrible consequence may be that a 
boy or two may cry ‘damn’ in imitation of him. 
I refer your friends to Scott and Dickens — 
writers considered immaculate in the matter of 
propriety. They will find damn where damn 
ought to be in the pages of both those masters. 
In short, I am damned if I take out damn!” — 
The Academy. 

Drummond.—A_ correspondent of the 
Academy, in a notice of the late Professor 
Henry Drummond, relates some interesting 
facts about the publication and reception of 
that widely read book, “The Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World.” The addresses which 
are contained in the book originally appeared 
in the Clerical World, a short-lived weekly 
two-penny paper. After being refused in a 
collected form by at least two London publish- 
ers, the papers were laid aside and forgotten, 
till M. H. Hodder, who had read the articles 
in serial form, happening to meet Professor 
Drummond one day in Paternoster Row, sug- 
gested that his firm should publish the book. 
The offer was accepted. Professor Drum- 
mond rewrote many of the chapters, and had 
just time to correct the proofs before he started 
on his expedition to East Central Africa. The 
first edition of 1,000 copies was printed in 
April, 1883. At first it failed to attract much 
attention, and a second edition was not called 
for until the middle of July. On August 4a 
review appeared in the Sfectator,which un- 
questionably was the making of the book, and 
the sales went up by leaps and bounds. In 
March, 1887, a cheaper edition appeared, after 
51,000 copies of the 7s. 6d. edition had been 
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sold. The current edition bears on the title- 
page the words: “ Thirty-second edition, com- 
pleting 119,000”! — Zhe Churchman. 

Gilder.— Richard Watson Gilder is a born 
editor. He was brought up on printers’ ink. 
His father, Rev. W. H. Gilder, was an eminent 
clergyman, who varied his ministerial and edu- 
cational work by writing for the newspapers, 
and who was at one time editor of the PAi/a- 
delphia Repository. Young Gilder’s boyhood 
was spent about the printing office of the Long 
Zsland Times, in Flushing. He learned to set 
type long before he was in his teens. His first 
composition was done when he was so small 
that he had to stand on the top of a soap box to 
reach the type cases. When he was twelve 
years old, he published at Flushing a boys’ 
newspaper known as the S¢. 7homas Register, 
and four years later he and two other boys 
united in editing a campaign journal at Borden- 
town, N. J., in support of Bell and Everett for 
the presidency. When he was about twenty 
he was a reporter on one of the newspapers of 
Newark, N. J., and later, with a young com- 
panion, Newton Crane, he started a paper in 
Newark under the title of the Morning Regis- 
ter. By this time young Gilder had become 
somewhat known in literary circles, and the 
Scribners made him first an editorial writer, 
and then the editor of their magazine known as 
Hours at Home. When Scribner's Monthly 
was founded, he became its associate editor, in 
connection with J. G. Holland, and about the 
time that the name of the magazine was changed 
to the Century he was made, at the death of 
Dr. Holland, editor-in-chief. Since then he 
has written for it in poetry and in prose, and 
to-day many of the strongest of its editorials 
come from his pen. — Frank G. Carpenter, in 
Detroit Free Press. 

Kipling. — Rudyard Kipling, in a letter to 
David Christie Murray, reveals his aspiration 
to write a “real novel—not a one-volume ora 
two-volume, but a real decent three-decker.” 
He adds: “No man this side of forty at the 
earliest has secreted enough observation — not 
to say thought—to write a novel, which, in 
spite of all they say of the short story, is the 
real vehicle. Independent firing by marksmen 
is a pretty thing, but it is the volley-firing of a 


full battalion that clears the front.” — Los Ange- 
les Herald. 

Lloyd.— Professor John Uri Lloyd thus 
describes his literary methods: “ Yes,” he 
said, in answer to my questions, “I write a 
great deal; every spare moment from my 
business —and I am a busy man, as you can 
see — is spentin composing something. Some- 
times it is a treatise for a trade magazine, — 
like this one I am writing to-day on the 
Quassia; sometimes it is a bit of fancy, jotted 
down for future elaboration; sometimes a 
chapter on one thing or another of the several 
books I work at at times. How long did it 
take me to write ‘Etidorpha’? I can’t say, 
because it was written at odd moments during 
many years. 

“I wish you would impress one thing on 
the minds of those who are interested, how- 
ever, and that is that my work is not dashed 
off.’ A large number of people seem to think 
I simply sit down and write hurriedly, and let 
it go at that. I do not. Everything I do is 
done methodically and painstakingly; I write 
and rewrite and go over and interline con- 
stantly, and sometimes a chapter or a sentence 
will be written seven or eight times ere I] am 
satisfied with it. 

“T am such a busy man that my composi- 
tions must be blemished by the breaks that 
result from many, many interruptions. 

“Ideas concerning the subject under con- 
sideration are carried in my mind until some 
convenient opportunity presents itself, and are 
then written without any attempt to do more 
than record their substance. When the sub- 
ject is ended, the manuscript is typewritten, 
the lines being double-spaced. Then I rewrite 
by interlining and erasing. This is again type- 
written, as before, and laid away for a number 
of weeks, and then studied critically, the aim 
being to criticise the original thought, line, and 
statements, as well as to discover words that 
present more than one meaning or do not pos- 
sess the exact shade I wish to convey. This 
review results in many changes, excisions, sen- 
tence rearrangements, and additions. The 
manuscript is then rewritten and subjected to a 
professional critic. Lastly, the critically re- 
vised paper is studied carefully, again copied, 
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laid away, and occasionally studied, or read to 
a friend or club party, in order to get advice 
and suggestions concerning the different phases 
of the paper’s contents, after which it is copied 
again. In all, before a page is finally laid 
aside, several copies of the paper have been 
made, and often before my critics and myself 
are through with it the original draft is entirely 
lost. Finally, if printed, the type-finished 
work is found to be far from satisfactory. Of 
course, were I a professional literary man, this 
painstaking attention, both as to questions of 
fact and form of expression, would be unneces- 
sary. However, I write for self-culture, 
self-education, and to please my friends 
(few of my essays being published ), and this 
study as to details is enticing, recreative, and 
pleasurable, as well as instructive.” — Zver- 
ard F. Appleton, in Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune. 


Loti.— Pierre Loti depends upon his diary 
for literary material. He has kept a journal 
since he was fourteen. “Take my first book, 
for example,” he said recently. “A friend, 
looking over some passages in my diary one 
day, insisted that I ought to extract a con- 
nected narrative from its pages. I did so, and 
published ‘Aziyade.’ Then ‘Mme. Chrysan- 
théme’ simply consists of pages from the same 
source, barely retouched, with only the names 
and places changed. My last book, ‘ Ramunt- 
cho,’ or at any rate the finale of it, was written 
in my journal years ago. By chance I witnessed 
a scene in a convent such as the parting be- 
tween Ramuntcho and Gracieuse. — Mew York 
Press. 

Lowell. — It is generally conceded critically 
that Lowell reached the high-water mark of his 
poetic endowment in “The Commemoration 
Ode.” In a letter to Miss Norton, sister of 
Professor Norton, four days after the delivery 
of the poem, Mr. Lowell wrote: “ Was I not 
so rapt with the fervor of conception as I have 
not been these ten years, losing my sleep, my 
appetite, and my flesh, those attributes to which 
I before alluded as nobly uniting us with our 
kind? Did I not for two days exasperate 
everybody that came near me by reciting pas- 
sages in order to try them on? Did I not even 
fall backward and downward to the old folly 








of hopeful youth, and think I had written some- 
thing really good at last? And am I not now 
enduring those retributive dumps which ever 
follow such sinful exultations, the Erynnes of 
Vanity?” Twenty years later, in recalling the 
circumstances of composition, he wrote to Mr. 
Gilder: “The passage about Lincoln was not 
in the ode as originally recited, but added im- 
mediately after. The ode itself was an improvi- 
sation. Two days before the Commemoration 
I told my friend Child, ‘I have something, but 
don’t know yet what it is, or whether it will do. 
Look at it and tell me.’ He went a little way 
apart with it under an elm tree in the college 
yard. He read a passage here and there, 
brought it back to me and said, ‘Do? I should 
think so. Don’t you be scared.’ And I wasn’t, 
but virtue enough had gone out of me to make 
me weak for a fortnight after. I was amazed 
at the praises I got. Trevelyan told me after- 
wards that he never could have carried through 
the abolition of purchase in the British army, 
but for the re-enforcement he got from that 
poem.” — Boston Transcript. 

Spencer.—In the preface tothe third volume 
of “The Principles of Sociology” Herbert 
Spencer says, speaking of the work: “I am 
surprised at my audacity in undertaking it 
and still more surprised by its completion. 
In 1860 my small resources had been nearly 
all frittered away in writing and publishing 
books which did not repay their expenses; 
and I was suffering under a chronic disorder, 
caused by overtax of brain in 1855, which, 
wholly disabling me for eighteen months, 
thereafter limited my work to three hours a 
day, and usually to less. How insane my 
project must have seemed to onlookers may 
be judged from the fact that before the first 
chapter of the first volume was finished, one 
of my nervous breakdowns obliged me to de- 
sist. But imprudent courses do not always 
fail. Sometimes a forlorn hope is justified 
by the event. Though, along with other de- 
terrents, many relapses, now lasting for weeks, 
now lasting for months, and once for years 
often made me despair of reaching the end, 
yet lat length the end is reached. Doubtless 
in earlier days some exultation would have 
resulted; but as age creeps on, feelings 
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weaken, and now my chief pleasure is in my 
emancipation. Still, there is satisfaction in the 
consciousness that losses, discouragements, 
and shattered health have not prevented me 
from fulfilling the purpose of my life.” 

Stevenson.—In 1894 Stevenson thus de- 
scribed his hours of work in a letter written by 
him to Dr. Bakewell: “I may tell you my aver- 
age of work in favorable circumstances is far 
greater than you suppose — from 6 o’clock till 
11 at latest (sic: least?), and often till 12, and 
again in the afternoon from 2to 4. My hand 
is quite destroyed, as you may perceive to-day 
— toa really unusual extent. I can sometimes 
write a decent fist still; but I have just re- 
turned with my arms all stung from three 
hours’ work in the cacao.” — Waterbury 
American. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue Literary Year-Book — 1897. Edited by F. G. Aflalo 

300 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York : Dodd, Mead, & Co, 1897. 

Mr. Aflalo has rendered a useful service by 
compiling this “ Literary Year-Book.” It begins 
with a “Literary Causerie,” by Ernest Rhys, 
who takes a brief critical survey of the liter- 
ature of 1896. A number of pages are devoted 
to information about the leading European 
libraries, and a list is given of all the principal 
libraries in the United Kingdom. There is 
also a list of the literary clubs, learned societies, 
and institutions in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and a modestly styled “contribution toward 
a directory of British authors,” which is really 
a full and valuable list of writers and their 
addresses. This is followed by a directory of 
publishers, and a list of booksellers in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Interspersed through the 
volume are short literary essays, with brief 
biographies and portraits of Mrs. Alice Mey- 
nell, Stanley Weyman, Madame Sarah Grand, 
Israel Gollancz, Hon. Mrs. Henniker, G. S. 
Street, Mrs. Olivia Shakespeare, Richard Le 
Gallienne, Walter Raymond, George Gissing, 
W. B. Yeats, Arthur Quiller-Couch, and 
“Anthony Hope,” and there are still other 
features of interest to all concerned in any 
way with literary work. 

Tue ANNUAL Literary Inpex. 1896. Edited by W. I. 
Fletcher and R. R. Bowker. 244 Bie Cloth, $3.50. New 
York: Office of the Pudlishers’ Weekly. 1897. 

As the key which gives access to the wealth 
of current periodical literature, the Annual 
Literary Index is of inestimable value to 
writers. The present volume, for instance, 


indexes the contents of 136 periodicals, Eng- 
lish and American, issued during 1896, refer- 
ence being made to each article, both by its 
title and by the author’s name; and also the 
contents of more than sixty volumes of essays, 
reports, etc. In addition, it contains a list of 
bibliographies, American and English, published 
in 1896, a listof names of writers who died dur- 
ing the year, and an index to the dates of the 
year’s principal events. This final feature is 
practically an index to the files of any news- 
paper. Poole’s “Index” and the volumes of 
the “Annual Literary Index” together give 
access to everything of importance in periodi- 
cal literature. 

A List or Periopicats, NEWSPAPERS, TRANSACTIONS, AND 
OruHer Sertat Pusrications CurrR&NTLY RECRIVED IN 
THe Principat Liprarigs OF Boston AND VICINITY. 
143 pp. Paper. Boston: The Trustees of the Public Li- 
brary. 1897. 

Two of the three most important libraries in 
the United States—the Boston Public Library 
and the Harvard College Library — are within 
easy reach of Bostonians, and there are thirty 
or forty other libraries in or near Boston. This 
Periodical List, just issued by the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, catalogues all the current serials 
received at thirty-six such libraries, showing at 
which one each periodical mentioned is received. 
More than 5,000 publications are mentioned, 
showing every phase of study and progress, and 
printed in almost every civilized language. For 
instance, there are about Ioo current Russian 
periodicals taken in Boston and in Cambridge, 
and the list includes nearly 120 periodicals de- 
voted to the weather. The list will be of use to 
all editors, writers, ard students, and especially 
helpful to those living in the vicinity of Boston. 
Heart Tongs. By D. O'Kelly Branden ( Rev. Dominic 

jrennan, C. P.). 169 pp. Cloth. Buffalo: The Peter 

Paul Company. 1897. 

“D. O'Kelly Branden” is the pen name of 
Rev. Dominic Brennan, of Dunkirk, N. Y., who 
has also used the pseudonyms “ Edwin Earle” 
and “ Harlow Howe.” Under these different 
names he has published many good poems and 
short stories, and he has also done much news- 
paper work. For the past three years he has 
been associated editorially with Father Cronin, of 
the Buffalo Union and Times. “Heart Tones” 
is an attractive volume, and contains the best of 
the author’s poetic work. 


Tue AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND Puoro- 


GRAPHIC Times ALMANAC FoR 1897. Edited by Walter 
E. by org 4 Iilustrated. 370 pp. Paper, 75 cents. 
New York: Scovill & Adams Company. 1897. 

Every one who is interested in photography, 
amateur or professional, will want a copy of 
the “ Photographic Times Almanac for 1897.” 
The 250 pictures which it contains alone are 
worth its price. In addition, there are articles 
contributed by some fifty writers on such sub- 
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jects as “ Developing Films,” “Dr. Joly and 
His Work,” “Enlarged Negatives,” “How to 
Make a Cheap Focusing Glass,” “How to 
Manage Some Troublesome Interiors,” “ Pho- 
tography Without a Lens,” etc., etc. In every 
way the book is up to date. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AMUSEMENTS. Illustrated. By Walter E. 


Woodbury. 114 pp. Paper, $1.00. New York: Scovill 

& Adams Company. 1897. 

“ Photographic Pictures ” describes and illus- 
trates a number of novel effects obtainable 
with the camera —“ freak pictures,” so called. 
The book is intended for those who have al- 
ready mastered the technical difficulties of 
photography, and are able to make photo- 
graphic negatives and prints. It shows such 
readers how they may make some amusing pic- 
tures, producing effects both singular and in- 
teresting. The methods employed in multi- 
photography are explained, and tull directions 
are given for making statuette portraits, magic 
photographs, “ spirit” photographs, leaf prints, 
disappearing photographs, luminous photo- 
graphs, and other photographic curiosities. 


+2 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{The publishers of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


Tue New Liprary or ConGrass. Illustrated. Montgomery 
Schuyler. Scribner's ( 28 c. ) for June. 
Tue PassinG or THE Book or TRAVEL. 
View. Scribner's (28 c.) for June. 
Humor AND THE HumorisTs. 
Journal ( 13c. ) for June. 

Cuar.es Green Bush (cartoonist of the Mew York Herald 
and Evening Telegram ). Review of Reviews (28 c. ) for June. 

Hersert Myrick (editor of the American Agricultur- 
ist). With portrait. Review of Reviews (28 c. ) for June. 

M. Brunetizre’s Vistr To America. With portrait. 
Review of Reviews (28 c. ) for June. 

EuisHa Burritt—THE Lgarnep BLAcksmiTH. Ellen 
Strong Bartlett. Mew England Magazine (28 c.) for June. 

Cuarves Ecpert Crappock. Professor W. M. Baskervill. 
Chautauguan (23 c.) for June. 

Tuters. Professor Dana Carleton Munro. 
(23 c.) for June. 

Historic Concorp. Illustrated. 
Chautauguan (23 c. ) for June. 

Tue Pusiic anv Its Pustic Lisrary. John Cotton Dana. 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly (53 c.) for June. 

Nooxs ror Booxs. Illustrated. J. Harry Adams. 
Woman's Home Companion ( 13 c. ) for June. 

Joun B. Tass. F. M. Hopkins. Current Literature 

28 c. ) for June. 


The Point of 


“Droch.” Ladies’ Home 


Chautauguan 


Bishop John F. Hurst. 


Henry M. Atpen. Current Literature (28 c.) for June. 

A Great Poet anv A Littie Girt (Alfred Tennyson). 
Edith M. Nickoll. St. Nicholas (28 c. ) for June. 

Cevia THaxter. Popular Educator (13 c.) for June. 

AuTHENTIC SketcHes oF Livinc CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
(Mary C. Crowley, Kate Vannah, Charles A. L. Morse). 
With portraits. Catholic World Magazine (28 c.) for June. 

James Lange Aten. With portrait and autograph. James 
MacArthur. Bookman (23 c. ) for June. 

New Yorx’s First Poet (Jacob Steendam, 1659). Ed- 
ward S. Van Zile. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for June. 

LiteRARyY TREASURE-TROVE ON THE NILE. 
Lanciani. North American Review (53 c.) for June. 

YounGc Men 1n Journatism. George A. Shives. 
Editor (8 c.) for June. 

LirerRARyY GREENS. 
(13 c.) for May 1. 

Firty Y&ARS IN THE Retictous Press. 
Christian Intelligencer (13 c. ) for May 19. 

REMINISCENCES OF LOWELL AND Howmgs. 
Independent (13 ¢c. ) for May 20 

My AMERICAN FRIENDS — WHITTIER AND CHILDS 
Farrar. /ndependent (13 c. ) for May 27. 

Prorgssor Drummonp Amonc His Stupents. W 
Mackintosh Mackay. Congregationalist (13 c. ) for May 27. 

Tue AvutTHor’s Responsipitity. Helen A 
Churchman (13 c.) for May 29. 

Coventry Patmore. With portrait. 
Weekly Bouquet ( 13 c. ) for April 15. 

Tue Story or Vicror Huco. Professor James A. Harri- 
Victor Huco as A Poet. Professor Alcée Fortier 
Huco’s ‘‘ Les Misexastes.”’ Professor L. Oscar Kuhns 
CHARACTERISTICS OF HuGo’s WorkK anpD CAREER Pro- 
fessor F. C. de Sumichrast. AtT Victor HucGo’s House 
Gustave Larroumet. Chautauguan (23 c. ) for May. 

AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LiviInG CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
( Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, Miss Katherine E. Conway, Mrs. 
Henry Whipple Skinner). Catholic World (28.c.) for May. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 
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The life of Coventry Patmore will be written 
by F. G. Stephens, and not by Edmond Gosse, 
as was at first expected. 


B. M. Croker, generally supposed to be a 
man, is Mrs. Croker. 


Mrs. Charlotte Curtis Smith, of Rochester, 
N. Y., won the first prize of $75 in the recent 
Harper's Round Table story competition. 


A prize of $5,000 has been offered by King 
Leopold II. of Belgium for the best treatise to 
be written before 1901 on “The Military His- 
tory of the Belgians from the Roman Invasion 
to the Present Day.” The Belgian Govern- 
ment has notified the War Department that it 
would like United States army officers to com- 
pete. They may write their essays in Eng- 
lish. 
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George P. Humphrey, of Rochester, N. Y., 
has begun the publication of a monthly called 
Colonial Tracts, in which will appear reprints 
of some of the more valuable pamphlets relat- 
ing to the early history of America. 


Beginning with the July issue of the 
National Magazine ( Boston), the Potter Pub- 
lishing Company will succeed the Bostonian 
Publishing Company in the control of tke 
magazine, having recently purchased all the 
rights of the publication. It is announced that 
this change of management and editors “will 
in no way affect the general policy or ultimate 
aim of the magazine.” 


Mrs. Helen M. Gardner’s connection with 
the Arena ended with the March number. 


The Overland Monthly (San Francisco ) has 
reduced its price from $3 to $1 a year. 


Beginning with the June-July issue, the Bos- 
ton Cooking School Magazine becomes a bi- 
monthly instead of a quarterly. 

L’Art de la Mode (New York), beginning 
with the October number, will be printed in 
German as well as in English. 


New, Occasions ( Chicago ) has been enlarged 
to the standard magazine form, and several de- 
partments of interest to the family and to the 
general reader will be added. “ We all like a 
good story or a good joke now and then,” say 
the publishers, Kerr & Co., of Chicago. “The 
reformer who is always preaching loses his 
hold on those who would otherwise listen.” 


The Sportsman's Magazine Company, pub- 
lisher of the Sportsman's Magazine (New 
York ) has made an assignment to Arthur M. 
Sanders. The company was _ incorporated 
October 8, 1896, with a capital stock of $1,000, 
but a much larger sum was put into the enter- 
prise. 

Charles Dudley Warner discusses the prob- 
lem of the American newspaper in the “ Editor's 
Study,” in Harper's Magazine for May. He 
finds the root of the evil of sensationalism in 
the necessity of gaining circulation in order to 
attracc advertisers. His remedy is that reputa- 
ble people shall consent to pay enough for their 
news to enable the papers to dispense largely 
with advertisements. 


The Army and Navy Illustrated Publishing 
Company, of New York, has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital to publish a magazine 
styled the Army and Navy Jilustrated. The 
directors are B. Gerson Oppenheim, Charles 
R. Brodix, and Louis Jacobsohn, of New York 
City. 

The Woman's World and Jenness Miller 
Monthly (New York) will in the next few 
months print a series of twenty lessons giving 
a complete course of instruction in shorthand 
by James E. Munson, the author of the stand- 
ard Munson system. 


The first number of Great Pictures has just 
been published by the White City Art Company 
of Chicago. The folio contains four large pic- 
tures — two nudes, “Artemis,” by J. Wencker, 
and “The Daughters of Menestho,” by Le 
Quesne, and two others, “The Cathedral of 
Mexico” and “ The Great Administration Build- 
ing” at Chicago at night. 

A notable series of articles, entitled “Great 
Magazine Editors,” is begun in the June num- 
ber of Current Literature. Henry M. Alden, 
of Harper's Magazine, is the first editor to be 
considered. 


Montgomery Schuyler writes, in the June 
Scribner's, of “* The New Library of Congress,” 
as seen by an expert in art and architecture. 
Peixotto has made a beautiful series of draw- 
ings for the article. 

Mrs. Norman L. Munro, of New York, is 
busily engaged reorganizing the publishing 
house that bears her home. Golden Hours, 
the Munro juvenile paper, is in the market for 
good stories for young folks. The stories 
(short ones of from 1,000 to 1,500 words, and 
serials of 5,000 words ) must be well written — 
full of action and incident, and designed to 
hold the interest of young folks. A number of 
improvements are to be made in the Hours, 
one of which will be in the use of finer paper. 

Mrs. George Linnaeus Banks died in Lon- 
don May 4, aged seventy-six. 

James Theodore Bent died in London May 
6, aged forty-five. 


Rev. Julius H. Ward, D. D., died at Worces- 
ter, Mass., May 30, aged sixty years. 





